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TOUCH AMERICA’S YESTERDAYS 
WITH THE LIGHT OF TODAY'S 
DISCOVERIES 


During the eighteen years of ANTIQUES’ activity, more has been 
learned concerning colonial days and ways than during the entire pre- 
ceding century. 


Cherished fallacies as to the source of the household goods of our an- 
cestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft china, have been 
corrected. 

Individualities of form and structure that distinguish furniture of one 
locality from that of another have been discovered. 

The names of early craftsmen in the fields of cabinetmaking, silver, 
pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 

Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the collector, the 
architect, the decorator and to all others who believe in 
cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
enjoy each month a friendly and 
stimulating visitor to your home. 
$5 for one year; $8 for two years. 


The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Cumulative Index to ANTIQUES for the years 1922-1936 inclusive, an indispensable 
key to treasures of information nowhere else available, will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 
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Portrait of Jonas Chickering 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED ABOUT 1853 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. ARTIST UNKNOWN, 
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The Pianos of Jonas Chickering 


By Vera GAMET 


OME years before Jonas Chicker- 
ing was born, the strands of his des- 
tiny were weaving themselves 
around the lives of certain members of the 
Royal Court in London, 
George III of England was no patron of 
the arts, but he had an ear for music, es- 
pecially the piano as played by his favorite 


England. 


daughter, the shy, affectionate Princess 
Amelia. The princess was a frail child ina 
family of robust, wayward offspring, and 
less was required of her in the way of 
royal education than of the other children 
of the king. Instead she devoted herself to 
music and painting, developed a fine dis- 
criminating taste with classical prefer- 
ences, and a technical proficiency on the 
piano that was not equalled at the court. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the royal father commissioned a 
piano for his daughter, the piano had come 
through a long evolution, First mentioned 
as “piano e forte” in the records of the 
Este family in Italy in 1598, the piano, as 
we know it today, began to take shape in 
17090 when Cristofori, a Florentine 
harpsichord manufacturer in the service 
of Prince Ferdinand dei Medici, put ham- 
mers that struck the strings, instead of 


[ First serial rights only. | 


quills that plucked them, in a harpsichord. 

The tone, 
which resulted from Cristofori’s invention 
was the answer to the prayer and demand 
of the musicians of the time for an instru- 
ment capable of expressing deeper and 
more varied emotions than the pleasing 
sounds so far current. Most of the music 


heavier, more resonant 


written during that period, with the ex- 
ception of that of Bach and Handel, was 
decorative and florid with no great drain 
on the resources of either performer or 
instrument. However, the influence of 
drama in music was beginning to be felt 
and the delicate tone of the harpsichord 
was not equal to the surge and vigor of 
the new romanticism. 

The Germans and the French took up 
Cristofori’s invention and made their own 
improvements. John Broadwood and his 
sons, of England, added the damper and 
soft pedals, and used an action with the 
hammers that produced a tone heavy and 
solid enough for use in concert halls, It 
was a piano with these improvements and 
a five-and-a-half octave span that Chris- 
topher Ganer, manufacturing at an ad- 
dress on Broad Street in London, de- 
livered to the Princess Amelia. 
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Courtesy Thomas E. Marr & Son 


Chickering factorp 


334 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1852. 


The princess died in 1810, and the 
piano passed to a member of the court, and 
thence through devious and untraceable 
channels, to a Select Academy for Young 
Ladies in Medford, Massachusetts. One 
General Montgomery purchased it from 
the head mistress for his daughter when 
she left the Academy and went back to 
her home in New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. While the young lady was still at 
home, the old piano broke down and her 


father sent for the town cabinet-maker, 
John Gould. He was a busy man and not 
interested in broken down pianos anyway, 
so he sent over his young apprentice, 
Jonas Chickering. 

Chickering, born in 1798, was then 
about seventeen years old, and had al- 
ready exhibited no small mechanical in- 
genuity. Now, inspite of never having seen 
the inside of a piano, and having no work- 
ing knowledge of its mechanics, he took it 
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The Pianos of Jonas Chickering 
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Courtesy The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 


First Chickering Square 
1823 


apart, tinkered with it a bit, put it together 
again, and lo—it worked. With a good 
ear for tone, and some experience on the 
clarinet to guide him, Chickering even 
managed to bring it back in tune. 
Although young Jonas was born and 
raised on a farm, as he grew older he 
found himself increasingly unable to fit 
himself into farm life. His only real in- 
terest on the place had been that of keeping 
in repair the simple tools then in use. 
Planting furrows and working in fields 
had no appeal for him when it was skill 
with his hands that he wanted. So he 
turned to the cabinet-maker’s trade, and 
after his experience in repairing the 
Princess Amelia’s piano he was no longer 


content with his trade. A few months 
later found him in Boston, practically 
penniless, with a new idea in the back of 
his head, and a job in a cabinet-maker’s 
shop until he could get his bearings. 

He soon became an apprentice in the 
shop of John Osborne, sole piano manu- 
facturer in Boston. Within the next five 
years Jonas mastered every detail of the 
work in the Osborne shop and made a few 
little inventions of his own. In April of 
1823 he began business on his own ac- 
count. His partner was a Scotchman, 
James Stewart, well known in the piano 
industry of the time. They took two 
rooms on Tremont Street, in a building 
next to King’s Chapel, and there the first 
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Chickering piano was made. It was a 
square, with one pedal, good cabinet work 
and nice lines. Jonas probably made most 
of it himself, for he could turn skilled 
hands to every detail, painstakingly glu- 
ing, sanding, finishing, adjusting parts, 
covering hammers, stringing and tuning 


— 





Courtesy The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 
First Chickering Gpright 
1830 


—a long routine, repetitious jobs pa- 
tiently attended to with the master crafts- 
man’s devotion to his work. This first 
piano had a thin, sweet, singing tone, and 
was purchased in June of 1823 for 

275.00, as a birthday gift for James H. 
Bingham’s niece, Thankful. Years later 
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Courtesy The Edison Institute, Dearborn 
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First Chickering Grand 


1840 


one of the Chickering sons came across 
this piano, still in the family of its original 
possessor, and fondly regarded by them 
as an heirloom. It took some persuasion on 
the part of the Chickerings to get the 
family to part with it, but eventually it 
came to be exhibited in the display room 
of the Chickering factory in Boston, with 
its cabinet work still in fine condition. 

In 1827 Stewart resigned from the 
partnership and returned to Scotland, 
which left Jonas alone until some time in 

1820, when he entered into a partnership 
agreement with John MacKay, capitalist 
and retired seaman, who had previously 


been associated in the piano manufactur- 
ing business with Alpheus Babcock, one of 
the best of his time. Babcock had moved 
on to Philadelphia, and MacKay was 
looking for another partner in Boston. 
The Chickering-MacKay _ partnership 
proved to be a h: appy and prosperous one, 
with orders pouring in from all parts of 
the country. Many old southern man- 
sions still cherish these early pianos. Mac- 
Kay, returning to his ship, the hold of 
which was filled with sweet-toned, six- 
octaved Chickerings, sailed to South 
America and returned with the fine 


woods that went into the Chickering cab- 
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Courtesy The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 


Chickering and MacKay Square—“Abe Lincoln” Piano 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN PLAYED BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
DURING HIS OCCUPANCY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


inets. Even today some of these instru- 
ments are to be found in old homes in 
Buenos Aires. 

In 1840 Jonas arrived at a successful 
solution of a problem with which he had 
been wrestling day and night for over ten 
years. He applied to a grand piano the 
first practical iron casting of a frame 
strong enough to withstand the great ten- 
sion of the strings without frequent re- 
tuning. Since Cristofori’s hammers could 
use heavier strings than had been used on 
the harpsichord, the greatest need of piano 
manufacturers was a frame strong 
enough to withstand the enormous ten- 
sion of these strings. Many efforts had 
been made in this direction. In 1825 Al- 
pheus Babcock made a partial plate run- 
ning under the heavy strings of the bass, 


and had had some success. Chickering’s 
frame covered the entire span, and in- 
cluded several improvements over Bab- 
cock’s idea. Chickering patented his in- 
vention in 1840 and became the honored 
“Father of the Piano Industry” in 
America. 

With the great endurance of his cast 
iron frame, and the compass subsequently 
increased to seven and one-third octaves, 
Chickering revolutionized the piano in- 
dustry and put the American piano in ad- 
vance of any other in the world. A few 
years later he perfected a method for 


over-stringing the scale, giving greater 
resonance to the bass, and still greater 


permanence to the tuning. 
The Chickering piano was developed 
during an era of great invention. In 1839 
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Corvrtesy The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 


Chickering Square 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY JENNY LIND WHILE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morse invented a process by which maps 
could be struck off with the text on a com- 
mon printing press. Charles Goodyear’s 
method of vulcanizing rubber came into 
use. Cyrus McCormick patented a reap- 
ing machine and improved other agricul- 
tural machinery. The rotary press for 
printing came into use; the sewing ma- 
chine and power loom were invented and 
marketed; surgeons began using anaes- 
thetics for operations. It was an era of 
great wealth, of new political equality, 
and great industrial enterprise. 

In 1841 MacKay sailed on what was 
to have been his final voyage, and was 
never heard from again. When it became 
certain he was lost at sea, Chickering 





bought out his interest from his heirs and 
became sole owner. Chickering was forty- 
three years old at the time, a well-estab- 
lished business man in Boston, and had 
three sons about to come into the company. 

When Jonas came to Boston in 1818, 
he entered the Park Street Church, 
joined the choir, in which he sang for 
many years. He also joined the Handel 
and Haydn Society, where his good tenor 
voice was a welcome addition. He was 
well liked and his surroundings were in- 
teresting and congenial. Boston was then 
a country town of some forty thousand 
people, and a port of call for ships, giving 
It easy contact with the world at large. 
Jonas soon married a girl whom he adored, 
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Coutesy Thomas E. Marr & Son 


The Princess Amelia Piano 
CHRISTOPHER GANER, MANUFACTURER, LONDON, ENGLAND 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
OWNED BY THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON 
AND NOW ON DISPLAY IN THE CONSERVATORY MUSEUM ROOM, 


established an hospitable home, and be- 
came active in the life of the community. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, a 
choral organization then in its third year, 
and still active today, was his favorite di- 
version. He served as trustee from 1831 
until his death, was vice-president for 
three years, and then president, which 
office at the time carried with it the duties 
of conductor. 

All of his life Jonas gave his best. Being 
born and raised on a farm, he had had 


small early opportunity for an education. 
After coming to Boston, he set himself to 
learn the things he needed to know, and 
surely he succeeded nobly. Handsomely 
endowed with fine instincts at the outset, 


he was a modest, sincere man with win- 
some traits, industrious as he was ingen- 
ious, charitable and hospitable. ‘The front 
room of his warehouse was the meeting 
place of local musicians and music lovers, 
as well as of visiting professionals. In it he 
placed his finest pianos at the service of 
those who came, and all were welcome. 
On the walls were hung the autographed 
pictures of many of his guests. It was a 
clubroom of rare order. 

In 1851 the first important public 
honors were paid to the House of Chick- 
ering. In that year London successfully 
staged the first World’s Fair, and Chick- 
ering exhibited his grand piano in the 
great Crystal Palace which housed dis- 
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plays of the arts and industries of all na- 
tions. The exhibit was personally super- 
vised by Jonas and his son Charles, ‘They 
won the First Prize Medal and many 
lesser awards, and made important con- 
tacts with influential people and promi- 
nent artists. 

On the morning of December 1, 1852, 
the Chickering factory was discovered in 
flames. The building, with everything in 
it, was totally destroyed. The last room to 
go was the picture room on the south 
front corner — the clubroom. Soon noth- 
ing was left of it but a few charred frames 
hanging on the only wall left standing in 
the vast pile of ruins. Chickering was out 
of town at the time. When he returned he 
chose a site in an undeveloped part of Bos- 
ton, and laid plans for a new factory. The 
new factory became known as Chicker- 
ing’s Folly, for with the exception of the 
Capitol at Washington, it was the largest 
building under one roof in America. The 
rooms were built large and airy, with big 
windows and great doorways that could 
easily accommodate the grand piano. The 
brick and stone construction, with walls 
two feet thick in places, made it as nearly 
fireproof as possible. The newest and fi- 
nest equipment and machinery were ac- 
quired. Through the back end of the 
building into the seasoning rooms came 
the woods and raw materials, and out of 
the shipping department went the finest 
pianos America had to offer. 

So long as the business remained in the 
family, careful supervision maintained the 
same high standards of workmanship 
Jonas had insisted on from himself. ‘The 
same careful, painstaking workmen car- 
ried on for twenty or thirty years at a 
time. As Jonas explained to a young man 
just beginning work at the factory — 
‘This is more than a trade, it is an art.” 
Jonas Chickering died in 1853, before 


his factory was completed. He had had 
heart attacks before but never paid much 
attention to them. On the day he died he 
was apparently in good health. Perhaps 
the shock of the burning of his factory and 
the great responsibility involved in getting 
a new one built, to say nothing of carry- 
on the work of getting out orders on hand 
in temporary quarters, was too much for 
him. He was at a neighbor’s home attend- 
ing a committee meeting, and had been 
taking an active part in the discussion, 
when his head sank upon his breast, and 
he was no more. The public and press 
paid him great and deserved tribute. 

His sons, already his partners, took over 
the business, and the House of Chicker- 
ing went on to new fame. In 1867 his 
son Charles, representing the Chickering 
organization, was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by Napoleon III, the 
highest honor ever paid a piano manu- 
facturer. Other great awards, honors, 
and recognitions came almost annually. 
Even Liszt endorsed the Chickering piano, 
and cherished until he died the instru- 
ment he had with him at Weimar. It is 
now preserved in the Imperial Conserva- 
tory at Budapest. 

The first pianos Chickering made of 
each type, Thankful’s little square, the 
first upright, and the first grand, are now 
being loaned for exhibition at the New 
York World’s Fair by Henry Ford who 
went to great trouble and expense to ac- 
quire them for his collection of early 
Americana at the Edison Museum at 
Dearborn, Michigan. The little square 
piano of the Princess Amelia, now in the 
possession of the New England Conserv- 
atory, in Boston, stands in the Conserva- 
tory Museum Room on the ground floor, 
near the Huntington Avenue entrance, its 
keys protected from the careless touch of 
the curious. 








Courtesy Hist. Amer. Bldgs. Survey 
“The Old House” (BHorton-Wickham-Landon House) 


EXTERIOR VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST, AS 













IT APPEARED IN SEPTEMBER, 1936. 
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Courtesy Hist. Amer. Bldas. Survey 
“The Old House” (Borton-Wickham-Landon House) 

EXTERIOR VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST, AS 
IT APPEARED IN JULY, 1940, AFTER RESTORATION. 
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“The Old Bouse” 





at Cutchogue, Long Island, New Vork 
Built in 1649 


By FraAnNK CHOoUTEAU BROWN 


URING the month of July, 1940, 

the nearby towns of Southold and 

Southampton, on Long Island, 
New York, are celebrating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of their settlement. 

An outstanding feature of the celebra- 
tion in the village of Cutchogue, in the 
township of Southold, will be the opening 
of the old Horton-Wickham-Landon 
house, locally known as “The Old 
House,” where a fine piece of restoration 
work is nearing completion, It is be- 
lieved to be the oldest dwelling of English 
origin remaining in the State of New 
York, and doubtless is one of the earliest 
and most distinctive examples of the mid- 
New England early dwelling type of 
architecture, quite different from the type 
usually erected on Long Island, which 1s 
more nearly allied to New Jersey than to 
Connecticut. The wealth of the builder 
explains the unusual size and pretension of 
a dwelling of its early date. 

“The Old House’’ possesses a distinc- 
tive character, and in its essentials is the 
earliest and best preserved of the dozen or 
so interesting old dwellings remaining in 
various sections of Long Island. Its recent 
discovery and restoration cannot but be of 
interest to the members of our Society. It 
was the late Mr. Lester B. Pope, a mem- 
ber of the Architectural Department at 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, 
who came across the house in connection 
with his work for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey in his district. During 
1936 and 1937 Mr. Pope made a num- 





ber of excursions into the more remote 
and less well-known sections of Long Is- 
land, in an attempt to locate little-known 
and interesting architectural material in 
that area. On one of his trips along the 
easternmost part of the Island, he noticed 
from the roadway — nearly hidden by 
trees — what appeared to be an old barn, 
but, as was unusual for a farm barn, he 
saw above the roof ridge an old type of 
pilastered chimney top. Naturally this 
aroused his curiosity and he turned aside 
in order to visit the building. As he ap- 
proached, he realized that what he saw 
was unmistakably the leanto on the rear 
of an old dwelling. Despite the large barn 
door that had been placed midway the 
rear of the north wall, the pilastered 
chimney and steep pitch of the roof at once 
suggested an old and interesting dwelling. 
Turning the corner, he saw the south 
front; and although that, too, was broken 
by another sliding barn door, its domestic 
character was unmistakable. The old 
house doorway was open, and a glimpse 
inside disclosed a large fireplace with bo- 
lection moulding, set in a paneled side 
wall, and beyond the fireplace a wall cup- 
board — all partly concealed by piles of 
farm implements and an accumulation of 
dust and cobwebs. On going inside, he 
found on the second floor one room with 
paneled side, and another with white- 
washed open wall framing exposed on 
two sides and unpainted pine boarded 
walls along the other two. 

Mr. Pope realized he had come upon a 
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Courtesy Hist. Amer. Bldas. Survey 


“The Old House” 


DETAIL SHOWING ORIGINAL CASEMENT FRAME IN NORTH WALL OF EAST BEDROOM, 
WITH ORIGINAL OAK CLAPBOARDING AS FOUND IN PLACE UNDER LATER LEANTO ROOF, 
(ONE OF THE ORIGINAL UPRIGHT MULLIONS IS MISSING. ) 


building of great antiquity and architec- 
tural value—and with the consent of 
the owner of the property made further 
investigation. He found underneath the 
roof of the leanto many of the rived oak 
clapboards that covered the rear wall of 
the original house still in place, with a 
considerable part of an old casement win- 
dow frame with moulded mullions. Mr. 
Pope then secured permission to measure 
the building, and at that time took half a 
dozen snapshots of outstanding features 
of the house. Later he returned with a 
photographer and a staff of workers to se- 
cure measurements of the old structure 
for the Survey, and began an investigation 


of the property. He had lantern slides 
made from some of his photographs and 
others from the collection of the Survey, 
and addressed many local historical so- 
cieties and other Long Island organiza- 
tions to awaken their interest in this and 
other old remains and records still surviv- 
ing in their communities. 

From then on, the local historians be- 
came interested in gathering details of 
“The Old House,” which resulted in 
their securing many facts believed to be 
associated with the structure, and a num- 
ber of photographs have recently been 
taken showing the building in various 
stages of its appearance and restoration. 

















“The Old Bouse” 





Researches made recently by local his- 
torians in regard to the lineage of Cutch- 
ogue’s “Old House” and its builder and 
various owners have been summarized by 
Mr. Wayland Jefferson in two con- 
densed paragraphs from his “Cutchogue- 
Southold’s First Colony,” as follows: 

“Early in 1649 John Budd, formerly 
of Rye in Old England and more lately 
of New Haven, Connecticut, removed to 
Southold where he built a four-room 
house at the far end of the village street. 
Budd was a great-grandson of the Earl 
of Warwick, known to us as the “King 
Maker.’ He had taken for a wife, Kath- 
erine, daughter of Sir Hacaliah Browne, 
whose lineage was almost as impressive as 
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“The Old House” 


FRAMING OF OLD FLOOR AND STRIPS LAID BENEATH BOARD JOINTS, 
IN EAST ROOM, FIRST FLOOR. 


that of her husband. Budd’s eldest son, 
John Jr., married a daughter of -Barna- 
bas Horton, the Southold baker, and 
Horton’s sons Joseph and Benjamin mar- 
ried sisters of John Jr.” 

“In the year 1658/9 Budd returned 
from one of his many trips to England 
and built a new and grander home fash- 
ioned after those being erected by the 
planters of Antigua. His daughter Anna 
having lately wedded Benjamin Horton 
they received as a wedding gift the house 
that Budd had built on his first coming to 
Southold. The transaction is set forth at 
length in the account books of Joshua 
Horton, a carpenter brother of Benjamin. 
For the sum of twenty pounds ‘Boston 
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“The Old Bouse” 


VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS SOUTIIWEST CORNER OF 
WEST ROOM, SECOND FLOOR, SHOWING FRAMING. 


Money’ Joshua moved the frame to 
Cutchogue and re-erected it for his 
brother.” 

There are some who feel these rec- 
ords show that this house was first erected 
about six miles nearer Southold and was 
removed about ten years later to its pres- 
ent site in Cutchogue. Nevertheless, the 
present structure supplies no exact evi- 
dence that it was so removed. Perhaps 
these accounts may relate to an old rear 
extension, a story and a half high, form- 
erly attached to the leanto of this house, 
that shows in some views of the building 
taken about 1870. This extension disap- 
peared sixty or more years ago, though its 
foundation may still be traced at the north 
of the present restoration. 
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The first floor of the house was laid 
in a single thickness, on long cedar or oak 
tree trunks, slightly flattened by adzing | 
on the upper side, and notched every six to 
eight inches to receive three and four inch 
wide strips of furring to span the distance 
between them, and so undercover the 
joints between the wide upper flooring. 
These tree trunks were in turn supported 
on boulders buried in the clay soil, as was 
the rest of the house frame, there being 
no cellar under the present building. 

The large central chimney, following 
nearby Continental precedent, was con- 
structed of local bricks, with the principal 
fireplace having interior rounded corners, 
laid up in old radius brick around a flat 
fieldstone hearth. Inside of this original 
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opening, another fireplace of the early 
eighteenth century had been built; and it 
was around this smaller fireplace that the 
later pine paneled end had been set up. 

The history of “The Old House”’ is 
associated with at least five families whose 
descendants are still prominent in the 
town. It was the combined interest of 
these descendants, when finally aroused, 
that was responsible for the recent preser- 
vation and restoration of the structure. 
‘The names of the families, in the order of 
their occupancy, were: John Budd, the 
builder; Benjamin Horton, son-in-law of 
Budd; Joseph and Parker Wickham; 
Jared and Henry Landon; George and 
Wickham Case. Numerous descendants 
of these families still live on Long Island 
in nearby townships, and it is by their aid 
that most of the furnishings (many of 
which were at some time used in the 
dwelling) are lent for its furnishing and 
decoration this summer. 

The preservation of the structure, in a 
condition so little changed, is due largely 
to the fortuitous fact that the building was 
abandoned as a dwelling sixty or sixty- 
five years ago, when a newer and more 
modern farmhouse was erected nearby, 
and the old structure was used as one of 
the half dozen storehouses and _ barns, 
among which it was naturally grouped. At 
some time the large barn door opening 
was cut in the south wall (thus destroying 
all evidence of the original arrangement 
of the windows in that location ), the sill 
was cut out, another wide door opening 
was made in the north leanto wall, and 
the structure became a storehouse or de- 
pository for farm debris and farm ma- 
chinery. No need arose to make it more 
habitable, or more in accord with changes 
in the life and living conditions of its 
owners, as has been the case with so many 
old dwellings that have lost much of their 


Courtesy Hist. Amer. Bldgs. Survey 
“The Old House” 


DETAIL OF NORTH WALL, WEST ROOM, SECOND 

FLOOR, OF ORIGINAL BUILDING, SHOWING SEA- 

WEED INSULATION AND ORIGINAL HAND-RIVED 
OAK CLAPBOARDING. 


original trim and finish in alterations to 
make them more habitable as homes. 
“The Old House” stands with its back 
to the present highway (Route 25) and 
sufficiently far away so that, within its 
surrounding grove of locust trees, it 1s 
hardly noticeable from the roadway, ex- 
cept by an eye trained to discern the im- 
portant details of character and age dis- 
tinctive of our early American heritage. 
The original building is forty feet long 
and twenty and a half feet deep. The east 
room, or “Parlor,” is eighteen feet three 
inches by nineteen feet six inches, with 
sharply hewn and chamfered oak posts 
and summer, with a large and deep fire- 
place along its inner, or western, wall. 
The “Keeping Room,” at the west, is 
comparatively narrow, only a little over 
eleven feet wide and the full depth of the 
house, or nineteen feet six inches long. 
The fireplace here was not so large as in 
the other room, and the very large Dutch 
oven at one end extended well outside the 
line of the present chimney, as is shown 
by the outline of the arch which appears 
in the northern end of the chimney — 
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where it evidently extended through into 
the later summer kitchen, or ell, of the 
house. 

Upstairs, the west room seems never to 
have been much used, as it has no fire- 
place and the walls are only partly cov- 
ered by a pitch pine boarding, run per- 
pendicularly, and hand-moulded along 
its face and edges. On the north side, the 
wall back of this boarding was filled with 
sea grass, while the northern and eastern 
walls of the east rooms were plugged with 
clay. The east room has a paneled end 
and fireplace, and the staircase, oddly and 
irregularly fashioned, leads up to both 
east and west attics from a pie-shaped 
landing a few steps above the second 
floor. The stairway is enclosed within 
boarded walls that separate it from the 
first floor entry, and it is unusually placed 
between two deep closets, opening from 
the two first floor rooms, so that it is both 
steep and narrow. 

The central chimney, while crowding 
the entry on the south, yet extends quite 
through to the north wall of the house on 
the other end, and the round oven once 
projected three feet or more beyond its 
northern side. It is this chimney, now 
plastered above the roof, that in sIZe, 
treatment and design, shows unmistak- 
ably the Connecticut, or New England, 
derivation of the dwelling — along with 
other details of its plan. 

Outside, also, the structure passed 
through several epochs of change in its 
design. First it was covered with oak clap- 
boards, hand-split and irregular in width, 
nailed directly onto the studs. At that time 
the windows were casements, swung 
from old iron strap hinges, one or two of 
which are still in position. Of the two 
triple casement frames found in place in 
the north wall, both had the opening sash 
in one end of the group, the other open- 





ings being lead-glazed into the frame. 
Oddly enough, while both these large 
frames were cut into the north wall, 
there was no evidence of any opening ever 
having been made in the east wall house 
frame, on either floor, and the location of 
the south windows had also been obscured 
on one hand by the barn door, later cut 
through the front wall of the main room, 
and on the other by a wider and taller 
double-hung frame, cut into the south 
wall of the narrower “Keeping Room.” 

While the old casement frames were 
held in position by extensions of the hori- 
zontal members placed against the inside 
of the uprights of the original house 
frame, at some time — probably in the 
early eighteenth century — the first win- 
dows were removed and their places 
taken by double-hung windows, with 
heavy moulded frames, cut into the ex- 
terior wall covering and placed against 
the outer face of the house frame. These 
window frames were made of cedar and 
had very heavy moulded wood cornices 
and sills. At a still later date the oak clap- 
boards were removed and the exterior 
walls boarded (using for that purpose 
many of the interior feather-edged wall 
boards, that were probably at about that 
same time removed to make way for the 
plastering and newer paneled ends), and 
then shingled with the long thirty-two 
and thirty-four inch hand-split shingles 
that are familiar all about the Island. And 
once again, in comparatively recent times, 
these heavy frames for the fifteen- and 
twenty-light double-hung windows were 
taken out and replaced by modern frames 
and sash, and the old hand-split shingles 
exchanged for small modern sawed ones. 

During the past early winter and 
spring, under the direction of the archi- 
tect, Mr. James Van Alst, “The Old 


House” was opened and repaired, ‘The 
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“The Old Bouse” 


VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS NORTHWEST CORNER OF 
WEST BEDROOM —— AFTER RESTORATION. 


new shingles were removed and split oak 
clapboards were put back upon the walls. 
New casement sash and frames, the latter 
closely following the design of those found 
in position, were replaced in the old loca- 
tions — so far as they could be accurately 
determined. The picturesque leanto, only 
in part original, has been taken down, so 
that the old north wall is again opened to 
the weather. The later paneled room ends 
and smaller fireplaces on the first floor 
were taken out; and the large original 
fireplaces, still in position, were uncov- 
ered and opened up—the hearths and 
floors taken up, levelled and replaced, and 
the later paneled woodwork saved to be 
set up in the town library, which now oc- 


cup.es a building on land on the highway 
immediately ad joining “The Old House.” 

Meanwhile, the upper east room has 
kept its paneled side, belonging to the 
same period as the one on the floor below 
that was removed. This was possible as, 
in this case, the original fireplace had been 
kept and the new panel-work fitted up 
against it. It should be noted that, on the 
second floor, this fireplace opening ts flush 
with the line of the inner wall face — 
whereas in the room below, the fireplace 
is recessed. ‘This difference in the east 
face of the chimney 1s accounted for by a 
heavy double rowlock arch of brick, that 
springs from above the large oak lintel 
over the first story fire opening up against 
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“The Old Bouse”’ 


FIREPLACE SIDE OF 
EAST ROOM OR PARLOUR —— AFTER RESTORATION, 


the inner face of the equally heavy oak 
timber that frames the chimney opening 
along that side of the room, and then the 
projecting fireplace and hearth on the 
second floor were constructed extending 
out over this masonry footing. Accord- 
ingly the chimney is actually sixteen or 
eighteen inches wider on the second floor 
than on the floor below. 

While originally the inner walls of the 
house were probably covered with feath- 
er-edged boarding (as would appear from 
the quantity found used as outer wall 
boarding, when the present shingles were 
taken off ) the walls of at least three of the 
rooms were plastered before the old case- 
ment framed openings were abandoned 


for the succeeding first double-hung sash. 
This is proved by the view showing the 
casement frame on the north wall of the 
second floor east bedroom, plastered in 
position so smoothly that even the wooden 
“ears” of the frame, holding it against the 
inner faces of the upright studs on either 
side, are hardly visible. 

‘The west room on the second floor, as 
has been stated, appears never to have 
been fully finished or much used. Al- 
though the inner wall — against the chim- 
ney to the east — and the inner face of the 
north outside wall, were boarded per- 
pendicularly with the early hand-moulded 
and grooved pitch pine, the frame of the 
outer west and south walls, and the tim- 
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“The Old Bouse” 


NORTHEAST CORNER OF PARLOUR —— AFTER RESTORATION. 


bering of the floor above, remain exposed 
except for many coatings of lime washing. 
In the east room downstairs, the heavier 
framing oak timbers had been covered, and 
the ceiling furred and plastered. This, too, 
has been removed, so that the fine cutting, 
moulding and chamfering of the original 
oak posts and timbers are visible, together 
with the open beams of the ceiling above. 
This old dwelling is refurnished with 
old family pieces and opened to the mem- 
bers of the families and many visitors dur- 
ing the first week in July. After that, its 
restoration and refurnishing will be con- 
tinued, year after year, by the united ef- 
forts of the community and the descend- 
ants of the families which in the past 
owned or lived in it. The structure will, 


by these means, be maintained as a fine 
example of an early New England dwell- 
ing, with the furnishings of an American 
household of almost three hundred years 
ago. | 
Many objects of interest were found in 
and about the house as the work pro- 
ceeded, and these will also be on display: 
old coins, medals and buttons; bits of 
hand-woven cloth; a few pieces of finely 
decorated boxes; fragments of the old 
lead and glass used in the glazing of the 
windows; many pieces of old china and 
earthenware; old needles and bodkins of 
steel or whalebone; fragments of spoons 
and forks; three old home-made dolls 
made of twigs bound together and 
wrapped with hand-woven linen — and 
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James Van Alst, Architect 
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“The Old House” 


TWO OF THE THREE HOME-MADE TWIG DOLLS FOUND 
DURING THE RESTORATION WORK, 


one with a corn-cob head. The dolls were 
rescued from a rats’ nest, to which they 
had been dragged probably over two hun- 
dred years ago. The legend that one of 
the members of an early family was 
feeble-minded, and kept chained to the 
fireplace corner, was perhaps substantiated 


by the finding of an old iron wristlet or 
anklet, lined with leather, in a crevice un- 





der the hearth. All these objects and frag- 
ments, with the life of the 
dwelling’s inhabitants and the customs of 
the early American community, will be 
preserved and exhibited in “The Old 
House at Cutchogue” to visitors from 
both mainland and Island for many years 
to come — and the house will continue 


associated 


to remain an example of the close associa- 
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tion during its early years between the 
eastern end of Long Island and the main- 
land across the Sound. 


i x * x K 


| When it was realized that “The Old 
House”’ was of such outstanding interest 
and architectural value, a campaign was 
started for its preservation and restoration. 
The house itself was given by the heirs of 


Mr. Frank H. Case, who died in 1936, 

















and the purchase price of the land on which 
it stands, with the fund for restoration 
work, was contributed by the Congrega- 
tional Society of Cutchogue and individ- 
uals in that locality. Ownership is now 
vested in the Supervisors of the Town of 
Southold, to whom it was transferred by 
Mr. John Wickham, Chairman of the 
Restoration Committee. The building 
was dedicated on Monday, July Ist, to 
continued use as a ““House Museum.” 
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UPPER PART OF WOODEN BATTEN DOOR FROM THE 
BARNABAS HORTON HOUSE, SOUTHOLD, LONG ISLAND 
(BUILT 1640), NOW IN THE “OLD HOUSE’ 
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Gubditor’s Certificate 


Carleton R. Richmond, Esq., Treasurer, 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: —_ 

We have made an examination of the 
following financial statements of the 
‘THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION 

oF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: — 
Exhibit A. Balance Sheet, February 29, 

1940. 
Schedule 1. Savings Accounts and Invest- 
ments, February 29, 1940. 
Schedule 2. Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the 
year ended February 29, 
1940. 
General Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the year 
ended February 29, 1940. 
Schedule 4. Real Estate Receipts and 
Disbursements for the year 
ended February 29, 1940. 
Schedule 5. Receipts and Disbursements 
for other Designated Pur- 
poses for the year ended 
February 29, 1940. 


Schedule 3- 


22 


We traced all recorded cash receipts to 
bank statements as deposits and inspected 
cancelled cheques, vouchers or other satis- 
factory evidence of payment in support of 
recorded expenditures. Cash balances at 
the close of the year were verified by di- 
rect confirmation by depositaries, and sav- 
ings accounts and securities were verified 
by inspection of the bank books and certif- 
icates. Mortgages payable were verified 
by direct correspondence with the mort- 
Income from investments was 
verified by reference to bond rates and 
published dividend records. 

In our opinion the attached balance 
sheet and related statements fairly set 
forth the financial condition of the So- 
ciety on February 29, 1940 and its opera- 
tions for the year then ended. 


yagees, 
a ~~ 


Yours respectfully, 


BoypEN, YARDLEY & GuAy 


April 2, 1940 
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Report of the Treasurer 


CARLETON R. RICHMOND 
EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 


As at February 29, 1940 














ASSETS 
Assets of pooled funds: 
Uninvested cash $ 29,254.01 
Add — amount borrowed for general expenditures 

(contra ) 17,614.04 
Savings bank deposits — sch. 1 
Bonds sch. 1 . 
Stocks sch. 1 





sch, I 





Savings bank deposit — Derby House, Endowment Fund 





Assets of real estate funds: 


Real estate at cost or estimated value at time of acquisition plus expenditures for 


restoration 
Assets of general fund — note receivable 


LIABILITIES 





Pooled funds: 


Endowment funds income used for: — 





Real estate 1..aintenance $ 160,607. 7 
Other designated purposes 6,881.30 
General purposes 27,202.09 








Temporary funds — income used for: — 


Real estate maintenance $ 14,615.79 
Real estate restoration 1,562.41 
Other designated purposes 18,785.64 





Derby House Endowment Fund 





Real estate funds: 
Mortgage notes payable 
Equity of society 


General fund liabilities: — 
Mortgage notes payable 


land 


Bank loans 


$ 46,868.05 
5,521.69 
765573-34 
22 


100,691. 





$ 194,690.46 


345963.54 





$ 36,913.16 


475,775.98 





> 
> §,000.00 


425.00 


Borrowed from pooled funds for general expenditures (contra) 17,614.04 





$ 229,654.30 


136.61 


512,692.14 


1,277.00 





> 743,760.05 


$ 229,654.30 


I 36.61 


23,039.04 





> 
$ 765,522.09 


>? 
~. 
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Deficit : — 
Balance — February 28, 1939 
Plus 





Net expenditures for the year ended February 


SCHEDULE 1 


¢ 


> 


29, 1940 


14,842 


.06 


6,919.98 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AND INVESTMENTS 


Savings accounts: — 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 

Provident Institution for Savings 
Suffolk Savings Bank 


Warren Institution for Savings 


February 29, 1940 


Massachusetts Savings Bank (Emergency Fund) 


Provident Institution for Savings (Wood Fund ) 


Suffolk Savings Bank (Kimball Fu 


Derby House Endowment Fund: — 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 


nd ) 





* Interest added to principal and included in “Deposit”? column. 





Bonds: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 442’s 1939 
Bell Telephone of Canada 5°s 1957 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 334’s 1966 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 3%2’s 1968 
Cleveland Ohio (Ltd. Tax) 2%’s 1945 
Cleveland Union Terminal si’s 1972 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 31A"s 1956 
Copley Square Trust 44’s 1941 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4’8s 1956 
Gatineau Power 334’s 1969 
Lehigh Valley Ry. of N. Y. 4%’s 1940 
New England Power Association 5’s 1948 
N.Y.,N.H.& HartfordR.R.,Conv. 6’s 1948 


Par 


+h 


5,000. 


4,000. 


2,000. 


>) 


§,000. 


§,000. 


5,000. 
3,000. 
§,000. 


§,000. 


5,000. 


10,000. 


§,000. 


5,000. 


$ 
Deposit 
: §00.00 
1,000.00 
$00.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
916.93 ° 
239.11 * 
365.65 * 
$ 5,521.69 
$ 136.61 
alu. 

Book Market 
$5,075.00 $2,800.00 
45756.25 $9550.00 
33940.00 4,200.00 
39142-§50 39300.00 
4,936.50 §,250.00 
3,587.50 453 50.00 
45975-00 §,300.00 
2,711! 5 2,250.00 
4,825.00 4,150.00 
4,912.50 4,200.00 
§,175-00 2,000.00 
10,000.00 9,700.00 
6,613.34 1,000.00 


2I1 


9762.04 





743 


5760.05 


[nterest 


> peas } 
Received 


$10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.05 
12.47 


19.21 


129.73 


lunterest 
Re ‘e1ved 


*he 


212.50 
250.00 
168.75 
105.00 
125.00 
275.00 
175-00 


-<O0 


— 
ws 
~ A) 


200.00 


/O+ 5 


te 


225.00 


$00.00 


eres 
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New York Steam Corp. 31A’s 1963 §,000. 5,000.00 5»300.00 175-00 

. S uthern Pacific Co. 4} 2’s 1969 2,000. 1,948.50 $80.00 go.oo0 
} United Drug Compan, 5’s 1953 5,000. 4,975.00 9250.00 250.00 
$77,000. $76,573-34 $64,480.00 $2,956.57 








Interest on note receivable 





Value Dividends 















: Shares Book Market Received 

Stocks: 

American Agricultural Chemical Co.,Com. 51 $ 1,707.31 $ 969. $ 66.30 
American Can Company, Com. 50 4,292.16 5,700. 200.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 59 79333-§2 10,030. 531.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, Com. 28 1,575.06 616. 

Boston Edison Company, Com. 35 7,801.65 5,040. 280.00 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y., Com. 35 4243-75 1,085. 70.00 

: Draper Corporation, Com. 10834 6,177.00 8,156. 432.00 
Electric Bond & Share Co., Com. 70 4,401.06 420. 

General Electric Company, Com. 416 4,633.20 16,224. 582.40 
General Motors Corp., Com. 10o 6,417.70 5,300. 350.00 
L. A. W. Acceptance Corp. 2 200.00 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Com. 16 2,073.00 1,680. 84.00 
Mission Corporation, Com. 5 50. 3-25 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 1Ooo 10,806.62 13,200. 650.00 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R., Com. 50 45503-75 
Pennsylvania R. R., Com. 100 2,400.20 2,200. 100.00 
Radio Corporation of America, Com. 69 414. 13.80 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co. “np” 100 4,602.50 4,100. 230.00 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Com. cO 4,364.70 4,300. 212.50 
Springfield Gas Light Co., Com. 62 25495-55 930. 65.10 
Standard Oil of California, Com. 100 4,840.20 2,300. 110.00 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Com. 105 3,462.26 4,620. 128.25 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Com. 100 4,015.00 8,300. 200.00 
United States Steel Corp., 7% Pfd. 35 33929.83 4,130. 245.00 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co., Com. 100 4,415.20 4,100. 240.00 

$100,691.22 $103,864. $4,793.60 
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SCHEDULE 2 
STATEMENT OF CAsH RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS 
for the year ended February 29, 1940 


Cash on hand — March 1, 1939 





























Receipts 
Income from investments and savings deposits $ 7,916.38 
Dues — active m°:nbers 2,892.00 
associate members 3,004.60 
Life memberships 450.00 
Gifts and legacies 3453.50.93 
Appeals 10,§73-23 
Rents, premiums, admissions, etc. 5,277.99 
Museum admissions 150.60 
Sales of publications 44.52 
Securities called — $1,000. Bethlehem Steel 334’s 1966 1,010.00 
Disbursements 
General expense 13,803.08 
Real estate maintenance 14,890.65 
Interest on notes and mortgages 25373-44 
Reduction of notes and mortgages 1,580.32 
Real estate purchases: 
Alexander House land $22,101.24 
a/c Wentworth-Gardner House 2,989.20 
a/c Lear House 421.50 
25,511.94 
Expenditures for other designated purposes 259.12 
Interest added to savings bank deposits 53-71 
Securities purchased —— $ 5,000, Gatineau Pow er 33 1’s 1969 4,912.50 
scrip — Standard Oil of N. J. 47.06 
Investment in note receivable 1,277.00 
Balance — Cash on hand — February 29, 1940 
SCHEDULE 3 
‘ ~ a * = , “_— . 7 - = ° ~~ 
GENERAL RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS 
for the year ended February 29, 1940 
Rece ipts 
Income from invested funds 970.34 
Dues active members $2,802.0% 
— associate members 3,004.60 
5,896.60 





65,070.25 





$9 3,962.33 


64,708.82 
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Gifts — unrestricted 
Appeals 

Lear House appeal 
Museum admissions 
Sales of publications 


Disbursements 
Salaries 
Extra labor 
Expense of Portsmouth fund appeal 
Expense of Appeal of December 1, 1939 
“Old-Time New England” 
Photographs 
Library expense 
Telephone & telegraph 
Postage 
Express & trucking 
Othce supplies 
Expense of annual meeting 
Museum expense 
Museum objects 
Automobile expense 
Miscellaneous 
Legal & accounting 


Interest on mortgage 


Net general expenditures 
Net real estate expenditures 


Transfers to pooled funds 


Net general fund expenditures for the year 


SCHEDULE 4 


125.00 
4,967.00 
1,008. 
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149.31 
805.2 





$13,803.08 
1,200.00 





REAL EsTATE RECEIPTS AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


for the year ended February 29, 1940 
Receipts 
Income from invested funds 
Premiums, rents, admissions, etc. 





Disbursements 
Payments on mortgages — interest $ 880.71 
— principal 350.00 
Repairs 5,760.98 
Fuel 1,202.15 
Insurance 1,003.27 


Taxes 1,668.46 


$ 4,791.06 
9277-99 





Hh 


13,162.81 


15,003.08 





$ 1,840.27 
4,969.71 





$ 6,809.98 


110.00 





$ 6,919.98 


$10,069.05 
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Custodians’ wages, commissions, etc. 


Furniture & fixtures I 
Miscellaneous & upkeep I 
Water 


Care of grounds 
Collectaguides 
=) 


460. 
9387. 
1942. 

359- 

799-3 

306.82 
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Net real estate expenditures before maintenance fund transfers 
Transfers from maintenance funds to cover 

excess of expenditures over receipts 
Transfers to maintenance funds of unexpended receipts 


Net real estate expenditures after maintenance fund transfers 


SCHEDULE ; 


14,890.65 





$ 35923.27 


2,840.67 





16,121.34 


$ 6,052.31 


1,082.60 


$ 4,969.71 


RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS FOR OTHER DESIGNATED PURPOSES 


for the year ended February 29, 1940 


Receipts 
Income from invested funds 
Life memberships 
Gifts and legacies 
Appeals 
Income from investments 
Gain on call of securities 


Disbursements 


Payments on Quincy House mortgage: — 
Interest $ 
Principal 








Alexander House land $22 
Wentworth-Gardner House 


Lear House 





421.50 
Annual Meeting $ 10.00 
Photographs 17.00 


Library books 

Museum and library expense 
Mrs. Dow, Publication No. 1 
Gore Place Society 

New England Council 


1.00 


6.66 





Net receipts 


Transfers to temporary funds 
Transfers from temporary funds 


$ 1,951.00 
450.00 
345225-93 
4597-48 
200.00 


25-00 








$41,403.00 


26,422.70 








$41,449.41 


26,469.11 


$14,980.30 


$14,980. 











